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An Important Exhibition of Primitives 



By ANNA LISLE BOOTH 



AN exhibition of such works as are sel- 
dom to be seen in the West was that of 
primitive pictures from the galleries 
of Martin Hofer at the Michigan Avenue es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Crichton Bros, during 
the latter part of January. The Chicago 
branch of this famous firm of dealers in art 
silver are to be given much commendation for 
arranging this exhibition and that of old silver 
which was recently shown at the Art Insti- 
tute. 

Those who are in any degree familiar with 



the Primitives will realize the rarity and value 
of a collection of sixteen or more of the finest 
examples of fifteenth and sixteenth century 
art in a state of perfect preservation. Indeed, 
these pictures, painted on heavy slabs of wood, 
are marvelously well preserved with scarcely 
a mark to indicate retouching or restoration. 
They are practically as they were when first 
painted, save for the mellowing of color due to 
the passing of time and many of them are in 
the original frames designed and carved by 
old time craftsmen. 
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HERMIT IN LANDSCAPE 

By Joachin Patinir (First quarter of the 16th Century) 



-Courtesy of the Martin Hofer Galleries 



Such names as Dirk Bouts, Bernard Van 
Orley, Juan de Burgos, Hugo van der Goes, 
Joachin Patinir, Rogier van der Weyden and 
Jost van Cleeve, pupil and comrade of Hol- 
bein, are rare enough at exhibitions in modern 
American galleries. Interest in Primitives is 
unfortunately not widespread in this country, 
which, however, is, as might be expected, 
since such works are so seldom to be seen 
here. There are, however, among collectors a 
few of the discriminating who properly ap- 
preciate the masterpieces of this school. One 
American collector, indeed, has built a room 
especially to house his gathering of Primi- 
tives, a room where stone walls like those of 
the old cathedrals, monasteries or castles offer 
the proper background for rich color, gilding 
and elaborate detail. 

Nothing could have borne home so forcibly 
the truth of Ruskin's remark, that, prior to 
Raphael, art was definitely Christian, declaring 
Christ universally, as did the exhibition under 



consideration, with its treasures of early Flem- 
ish, Italian and Spanish art. In the quiet 
shadowless faces of these Madonnas in these 
strangely old conceptions of the Christ-child 
is a sincerity and conviction that are undoubt- 
able. The men who painted them, so many 
years ago, believed, and every brush stroke is 
a note in a grand and harmonious Credo. To 
announce their faith was the one end and aim 
of their art and in their singleness of purpose 
and religious zeal they have transcended tech- 
nique, making their very limitations a sym- 
bolism of things beyond the common knowl- 
edge and experience of men. 

Curious blendings of a minute and workman- 
like realism with a conventional idealism char- 
acterize these paintings of earnest men seek- 
ing to realize in their works conceptions of 
superman. The observer feels with the artist 
of that far-off day that he is upon holy 
ground, in the presence of things to be re- 
garded reverently and of personages that 
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must be represented not 
too humanly or depicted 
with undue vitality or 
warmth. Their d i g n i t y, 
though stifT and quaint, is 
thus accepted as essential. 
The attempt to depict coun- 
tenances devoid of any 
mark of the passions or 
the baser emotions logical- 
ly produces a fixed calm 
and sweetness and tends to 
restrict the variety of ex- 
pression. 

Often, however, in the 
works of these masters, one 
encounters the unmistak- 
able face of the religious, 
a favorite priest, a noted 
bishop, a beloved sister or 
a much esteemed abbess, 
having undoubtedly fur- 
nished the artist with their 
conceptions of saints. 
When it comes to costume 
the Primitives were noth- 
ing if not realists, clothing 
their sacred personages in 
the very richest materials 
and best fashions of their 
own day. How plainly do 
the robes of Saint Cath- 
erine in the tryptich by the 
Bruges declare the elegance 
known great lady of the past. 




MADONNA AND CHILD — Courtesy of the Martin Hofer Galleries 

By the Master of the Death of the Virgin (About 1500) 



master of 
of some un- 
A princess, a 
duchess or a lady of great wealth must have 
furnished the painter man with the elaborate 
and well arranged details of this graceful and 
dignified costume. The jewels of the Ma- 
donna, the rich cushions of her throne, the 
gorgeous canopies and backgrounds of bro- 
cade in many of these pictures all tell of peeps 
at the magnificence of great princes of the 
church or the world and the unquestioning de- 
votion which would supply to heavenly per- 
sonages all the earthly trappings of the most 
exalted rank. In these details are wonderful 
bits of painting, minute, exquisite and enamel- 
like, adding greatly to the decorative effect. 
Such perfection of finish contrasts strangely 
with the awakened but only half -developed 



sense of perspective seen in the arrangement 
of the larger masses. This and the often 
somewhat flat method of painting faces and 
figures seems, however, delightful as it does in 
frescoes and in mural paintings 

In the introduction to the catalog of this 
exhibition Mr. Hofer has given us some reflec- 
tions upon Primitives which are quoted here 
since their thought has not been better ex- 
pressed elsewhere. "There is more religion," 
he says, "and perhaps as much art in the 
heavy gold leaf Nimbus balanced above the 
head of the miraculous Child of the pre- 
Raphaelite artist than in the more subtle and 
labored suggestions of the modern religious 
painter and to my mind the pre-Raphaelite 
Virgin with her high cheek bones and curi- 
ously accentuated breasts is a more moving 
object than the Magdalen of Hunt, of Henner 
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and of the modern s." 
It is at least an interest- 
ing inquiry whether the 
methods of some of the 
most modern and advanced 
schools do not hark back 
to the mediaeval and 
whether they are not mere- 
ly rediscovering the imag- 
inative appeal of the direct 
and simple methods of the 
Primitives. It is not alone 
in political life that ambi- 
tion often proves deadly. 
In art, as in life, over-ambi- 
tion is often followed by 
death. A too-determined 
attempt to arrest and at- 
tract attention is usually 
found in the later develop- 
ment of all schools. This 
endeavor is ordinarily 
marked by an excess of 
portrayed action and super- 
fluity of detail and thus at- 
tempted progression be- 
comes retrogression and 
produces what we know as 
periods of decadence in art. 
Effect in art is often se- 
cured in inverse proportion 
to the effort Instances to 
this effect are unfortunate- 
ly too numerous in artistic 
history. 

It is not that these works of the Primitives 
are lacking in their appeal to the imagination, 
but rather that by them the imagination is 
stimulated, not satiated. These churchly paint- 
ers employed in their method what seems to 
have developed into an almost conventional 
symbolism. The execution is there, the cru- 
cifixion, the agony, the passion ; each repre- 
sented by its proper symbol — the cross, the 
nail, the dropping blood. These things are al- 
ways present and though used frankly are 
used with reserve and never approach what we 
have sometimes cause to dread as the un- 
pleasantness of modern realism. 

These pictures must be vital because they 




VIRGIN AND CHILD — Courtesy of the Martin Hofer Galleries 

By Rogier van der Weyden (Second quarter of the loth Century t 



were the crystallized concrete product of a 
time when religious experience was real, liv- 
ing and compelling. Rich and colorful they 
must be, because they were produced for use 
in the dim interiors of great halls and spacious 
chapels. They must be significant because 
they were intended for the purpose of stim- 
ulating and propagating the religion for which 
they were commanded. They are the precious 
examples of a past age and a past thought, 
transmitted to this generation in permanent 
and, I believe, immortal form, and made of 
still greater importance and of interest by the 
centuries and centuries of time which have 
intervened. 



